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FAST FACTS: Charter Schools in 2005-06 



FIGURE 1: CHARTER SCHOOL GROWTH: NEW & TOTAL CHARTER SCHOOLS 1993-2006 
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: 

: 

: 

: 

: 



Number of charter schools in 2004-05: 3293 
Number of charter schools in 2005-06: 3638 

Percentage of all public schools that are charters in 2004-05: 3.3% 

Percentage of all public schools that are charters in 2005-06: 3.69% 

Percentage of all public school students that attend charter schools in 2004-05: 1.9% 

Percentage of all public school students that attend charter schools in 2005-06: 2.1% 

Number of states that expanded the allowable number of charter schools or charter school students: 5 
Number of states that restricted the allowable number of charter schools or charter school students: 2 

Percentage of all charter schools authorized by a local school board: 52.9% 

Number of states that expanded their charter laws in to allow agencies other than 
local school boards to authorize: 3 

Percentage of all charter schools that were new this year: 12.2% 

Percentage of all charter schools that were new last year: 13.6% 

Number of charter schools that opened in 2004-05: 445 
Number of charter schools that opened in 2005-06: 448 

Number of charter schools that closed in 2004-05: 65 
Number of charter schools that closed in 2005-06: 106 



Source: Unless otherwise noted, the figures reported here come from NCSRP’s annual survey of state charter school offices 
conducted between May and July 2006. For more detailed information about the survey and its results, see the NCSRP web site: 
www.ncsrp.org. The numbers of all public school students and public schools nationwide in 2004-06 come from the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (NCES) Common Core of Data. Figures relating to legislative activity were provided by Todd Ziebarth at the 
National Alliance for Public Charter Schools. The numbers of charter schools and charter school students from 1992-2004 are from 
the Center on Education Reform. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Grappling With the 
New Reality 



L ast year’s edition (2005) of Hopes, Fears, & Reality described a fast-matur- 
ing charter school movement with the potential to have a large-scale 
impact on K-12 education in the United States. But much like a gangly 



teenager, the charter school movement has suffered major growing 
pains. Our essays last year explored some of those growing pains — 
including how to ensure that bad charter schools are closed while the 
number of high-quality charter schools expands, and the possibility of 
using charter schools as replacements for low-performing traditional 
public schools. 

Over the past two years, the nation’s leading newspapers have featured 
at least two rounds of dueling studies on charter schools’ impact on 
academic achievement. Two national evaluations of charter schools 
concluded that charter schools collectively had lower academic per- 
formance, 1 while two other analyses found that charter schools mod- 
estly boost academic achievement. 2 As several of the chapters in this 



M/vhat are charter schools? 

Charter schools are public schools of 
choice. Charter schools receive public 
funds based on the number of children 
who attend, and schools that do not 
attract enough students to pay their 
bills must close. Schools obtain charters 
only with the approval and oversight 
of their local school district or other 
state agency. The approving agency 
can also close a charter school if it 
does not perform. The adults who run 
charter schools and teach in them enjoy 
significant freedom of action, but they 
can lose their jobs if the school proves 
ineffective or families do not choose it. 



volume suggest, flaws in the research methodologies of these compet- 
ing studies make their conclusions suspect — or at the very least raise 
doubts about whether there is anything of utility that policymakers, 
educators, and parents can glean from the national findings about 
charter schools. For now — despite its importance — the debate over 
academic achievement among charter students is far from settled, and 
is likely to remain so for some time. 

In this year’s volume, readers are asked to shift their attention beyond 



Charter schools are another way— in 
addition to schools directly operated by 
a school district— that communities can 
create new public education options and 
partnerships for their children. While 
some of public education’s traditional 
constituents may be uncomfortable with 
charter schools, these new institutions 
are intended to be part of the fabric of 
public life in their communities. 



this well-publicized debate over academic achievement to the broader realities of the 
present-day charter school movement. The charter school concept still faces strong 
opposition in some communities, but in most of the country, chartering is relentlessly 
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expanding. Every year it involves larger numbers of children, parents, and teachers, and 
affects more communities. Complete counts of charter schools are hard to come by. Our 
tallies suggest that the nation now has some 3,600 charter schools that are home to 
more than a million students — growing by approximately 10 percent from last year. 

Due to the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) law, which obligates school districts to replace 
low-performing schools, the number of charter schools is likely to continue to grow, as 
districts experiment with replacing sub-par schools with charter schools. As the number 
of charter schools has increased, the charter approach has expanded from an elementary 
school phenomenon to a movement that encompasses all ofK-12 education. Thus, with 
little fanfare, the tenor of public debate over charters has shifted dramatically. The ques- 
tion today is no longer should communities open a charter school, but rather what will 
be the consequences of the continued growth of charter schools'? 

This year’s Hopes, Fears, & Reality examines the consequences of charter school expan- 
sion from the perspective of several leading players in the charter school debates. In par- 
ticular, this volume looks at the implications of charter school growth for: 

• Families — who now find themselves able to consider new options because of 
charter school expansion 

• Existing public schools—- who find themselves in competition with charter schools, 
and in some cases losing students and funding because of families’ decisions to 
transfer to charter schools and other public schools of choice 

• Teachers unions — who now uneasily coexist with non-union charter schools 

• School districts and school boards — who are now charged with the challenging and 
unfamiliar task of authorizing new charter schools and assessing the performance 
of existing charters 

• State departments of education — who are obliged to evaluate the performance of 
charter schools, at a time when even experts seem unable to agree on the impact 
that charter schools have on academic achievement 

We devote one chapter each to the first four constituencies and three chapters to the 
ongoing debates about measuring performance and accountability: 

CHAPTER l: Doing Their Homework: How Charter School Parents 
Make Their Choices 

In this chapter, Paul Teske and Robert Reichardt report the results from a new 
multi-city survey that examines how low-income parents choose charter schools. 
The authors present new data that compares the selection strategies of parents 
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who choose charter schools to the strategies of parents who elect non-char- 
ter choices for their children. Using data from Denver, Washington, D.C., and 
Milwaukee, the authors show that low-income families who choose charter 
schools use strategies very like those used by families considering private and 
suburban schools. Among other important findings, the authors’ careful research 
debunks the stereotype of charter parents as ill-informed 
consumers who are led unwittingly to charter schools. 

CHAPTER 2: Life After Charters: School Districts and 
Charter School Growth 

Authors Christine Campbell and Deborah Warnock report the results 
of their new study of charter school “hot spots” around the nation, exam- 
ining how city school districts that lose students and funding to char- 
ter schools can help their schools compete. The authors show that these 
school districts are not doomed to failure, and they describe in detail 
how one district is responding to intense charter school competition. 

CHAPTER 3: A One-Day Ceasefire: What Charter School and 
Teachers Union Leaders Say When They Meet 
Lydia Rainey, Andrew Rotherham, and Paul Hill report on the results of an 
animated discussion between charter school leaders and teachers union lead- 
ers. (A 2006 symposium, sponsored by the National Charter School Research 
Project (NCSRP) and the Progressive Policy Institute, brought the two groups 
together to discuss areas of agreement and disagreement around teachers unions 
and public charter schooling. 3 ) The authors show that even though the two sides 
harbor a deep and abiding distrust of each other, some leaders on both sides 
believe that a period of detente could be in their own interest. The chapter sug- 
gests ways the two sides can begin to build mutual confidence, reduce hostilities, 
and structure some early collaborative efforts between unions and charters. 

Broadly conceived, chapters four through seven ask how government institutions 
responsible forjudging the performance of charter schools can do their jobs fairly and 
effectively. And while these chapters examine charter school accountability per se, they 
also provide ideas about how school districts can perform the responsibilities assigned to 
them by NCLB and standards-based state reform laws. 

CHAPTER 4: Improving State and Local Assessments of 
Charter School Performance 

In this chapter, Paul Hill and Julian Betts show how states can get an 
honest picture of how charter schools are performing under their laws. State 
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legislatures set the rules under which charter schools operate and decide how 
many charter schools can exist. State education agencies and lawmakers with 
oversight responsibilities must be able to ferret out the most valid and perti- 
nent information about charter school performance. Yet many state officials 
are confused about how to best assess charter schools, particularly in light 
of the ongoing national debate about the impact of charter schools on aca- 
demic achievement. Drawing from NCSRP’s recent white paper on charter 
school student achievement, 4 Hill and Betts show that states can indeed track 
critical charter school data and develop more rigorous state evaluations. 

CHAPTER 5: Charter Authorizing: It’s a Dirty Job, But Somebody’s 
Got to Do It 

Katharine Destler reports here on the preliminary results from an ongoing 
NCSRP study of the agencies that authorize new charter schools and assess their 
performance. In most areas of the country, school boards and school districts serve 
as charter authorizers, yet authorizing and evaluating charter school performance 
is still an alien role for many districts. The Washington, D.C., school board’s deci- 
sion in 2006 to relinquish its chartering authority because it felt it lacked the 
wherewithal to judge charter school performance is just one recent illustration of 
the problem. Drawing from research on other government agencies and private 
businesses, the authors suggest how charter authorizers can build the capacity to 
judge charter proposals, oversee performance, intervene on behalf of children in 
troubled schools, and encourage development of competent school providers. 

CHAPTER 6: A Better Way: Measuring Charter School Success 
and Failure 

In this chapter, authors Laura Hamilton and Brian Stecher show how public 
officials, citizens, and the press can move beyond the current single-minded 
preoccupation with test scores to begin assessing charter schools on the 
basis of their long-term consequences for children. This chapter provides a 
roadmap for understanding the tradeoffs between test scores and other lon- 
ger-term — and possibly more significant — measures of charter school out- 
comes. A balance of short- and long-term outcome measures can improve 
assessment of individual charter schools — and also provide a richer means 
of judging the contributions of the charter school movement as a whole. 

CHAPTER 7: Counting Graduates: A New Challenge 
for Charter Schools 

Author Mary Beth Celio contemplates the challenge of fairly measuring charter 
school graduation rates — an important but rarely tracked metric of school success. 
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Drawing from a two-city analysis that employs commonly used methodologies to 
track graduates and drop-outs, Celio finds that the only method available to track 
charter school graduates would paint a gloomy picture of charter school drop- 
out rates. The author offers guidance for how public officials can begin to make 
apples-to-apples comparisons of charter and non-charter graduation rates. 

Elected officials, parents, and state and local educators grapple regularly with all 
the questions raised in this volume and would do so even if charter schools were 
not a high-profile issue. The K-12 enterprise writ large can benefit by knowing 
more about how to inform parents about school choices, how to broker con- 
flicts between unions and school leaders, how to improve schools and attract 
families in the face of enrollment declines and funding losses, and how to assess 
the quality and performance of individual schools. Charter schools have not 
created these issues, but they have given them greater salience. In this volume, 

NCSRP provides guideposts and recommendations based on the best evidence 
available, so that policymakers, educators, and parents can begin to resolve 
some of the urgent and persistent problems bedeviling American education. 



NOTES 

1. F. Howard Nelson, Bella Rosenberg, and Nancy Van Meter, “Charter School Achievement on 
the 2003 National Assessment of Educational Progress,” American Federation of Teachers, 2004, 
http://www.aft.org/pubs-reports/ downloads/teachers/NAEPCharterSchoolReport.pdf; and National 
Center for Education Statistics, “America's Charter Schools: Results From the NAEP 2003 Pilot 
Study,” U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, 2004, http://nces.ed.gov/ 
nationsreportcard/pdf/studies/2005456.pdf. 

2. National Alliance for Public Charter Schools, “What NAEP Is Really Telling Us About Charter 
Performance,” 2006, http://www.publiccharters.org/files/1101_file_Charter_Data_Point_2_.doc; and 
Caroline M. Hoxby, “A Straightforward Comparison of Charter Schools and Regular Public Schools 
in the United States,” Harvard University and National Bureau of Economic Research, 2004, http:// 
post.economics.harvard.edu/faculty/hoxby/papers/charters_040909.pdf. 

3. For a report of the proceedings, see Paul T. Hill, Lydia Rainey, and Andrew J. Rotherham, The Future 
of Charter Schools and Teachers Unions: Results of a Symposium, National Charter School Research 
Project (Seattle: Center on Reinventing Public Education, 2006). 

4. See Charter School Achievement Consensus Panel, Key Issues in Studying Charter Schools and 
Achievements Review and Suggestions for National Guidelines , National Charter School Research 
Project White Paper Series, No. 2 (Seattle: Center on Reinventing Public Education, 2006). 
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Doing Their Homework: 
How Charter School 
Parents Make Their Choices 

Paul Teske and Robert Reichardt 

S ome groups of parents have always been able to choose their children’s 

schools. These parents, the economically privileged and lower-income fami- 
lies who feel so intensely about schools, changed neighborhoods, sought 
vouchers, or found parochial schools. Nobody expresses much concern about whether 
they were able to make well-informed choices. Charter schools, especially those in big 
cities, extend choice to new groups of low- and moderate-income parents, which has 
led to concern about whether parents choosing charter schools are sophisticated enough 
and have access to good enough information to make good decisions. 1 Critics fear that 
such parents may be misled by superficial aspects of schools, rather than concentrating 
on academic priorities. 

A number of researchers have compared parents who chose charter schools to parents 
who did not exercise any form of educational choice. 2 These studies were done in places 
where few schooling options exist and parents must take extraordinary measures to get 
them. However, there are now communities where low- and moderate-income families 
can choose among a wide variety of publicly funded schooling options, including their 
neighborhood schools, other district-run schools, magnets, charters, and, in some cases, 
voucher-funded private schools. No one knows whether, under such circumstances, par- 
ents who choose charter schools differ from parents who choose other alternatives. 

We sought to answer that question by surveying 800 low- and moderate-income parents 
in three cities with many choice options: Milwaukee, Washington, D.C., and Denver. 3 
The choice of these cities allowed us to compare charter school parents to those who 
picked other choice options. Thus, our comparison group is not a passive group of “non- 
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choosing” parents, but rather a second group of active parents who picked options other 
than charter schools. 

We found that parents who choose charter schools: 

• are not richer or better educated than other parents who exercise school choice; 

• say that academic factors and teacher quality are their most important consider- 
ations, regardless of their income level; 

• use the same kinds of information in making a choice as other parents: visiting 
schools, talking with parents who have children in the school, reviewing printed 
materials, and consulting school counselors and parent information centers; 

• are more likely to select a school other than their “neighborhood school” (85 per- 
cent versus 60 percent for other choosers); 

• factor their children’s views about schools into their decision criteria; 



The kinds of families for 
whom charter schools 
are now creating choices 
care about school quality 
and have an appetite for 
information. 



• are more likely than other parents to use school websites in making their choice 
(possibly because charter schools are more likely to have websites); 

• are more likely to be very or somewhat satisfied with the schools chosen than 
parents who chose other public schools (97 percent versus 84 percent), and are as 
satisfied as parents who chose private schools; and 

• are, compared to parents of similar incomes who choose private schools, more 
likely to choose on the basis of academic factors than on school culture, environ- 
ment, safety, and values. 

These findings do not tell us whether low- and moderate-income families who choose 
charter schools are more sophisticated than families that do not bother to choose, or are 
less sophisticated than parents who are richer and more educated. But they do tell us 
that the kinds of families for whom charter schools are now creating choices care about 
school quality and have an appetite for information. They also suggest that the high sat- 
isfaction rates in charter schools cannot all be attributed to the act of choosing itself. 



THE PEOPLE WE SURVEYED AND THE CHOICES THEY MADE 



Parents in our survey sample appear to be representative of low- and moderate-income 
parents in urban areas. Table 1 shows that survey respondents are spread fairly evenly 
across the five quintiles within the I0-50K income range. 4 




TABLE l. CITY COMPARISONS 






Milwaukee 


DC 


Denver 


City Population 2003 


569,000 


529,000 


545,000 


Median Household Income 2003 


* 33K 


$ 43K 


$ 44K 


Pop % Black 2003 


41% 


60% 


12% 


Pop % Hispanic 2003 


14% 


10% 


35% 


% WHO SAID THEY “CONSIDERED 
OTHER SCHOOLS” 


73% 


70% 


56% 


Sample % Black 


54% 


90% 


18% 


Sample % Hispanic 


6% 


8% 


43% 


Sample % in Charter Schools 


11% 


21% 


7% 


Sample % in Private Schools 


26% 


20% 


14% 



Source: U.S. Consensus Bureau, 2003 data 



Our parent sample is overwhelmingly female — about 90 percent. 5 The heavy preponder- 
ance of women occurs both because we interviewed the main school decisionmaker in 
the family and because nearly two-thirds of our sample is single-mother households. 

The city samples vary considerably by race, as do the cities. In Milwaukee, 54 percent 
of parents surveyed are black, 33 percent are white, and 6 percent are Hispanic; in 
Washington, D.C., 90 percent are black; and in Denver, 43 percent are Hispanic, while 
35 percent are white and 18 percent are black. 

In our sample, charter parents and parents who elected other school choice options are 
surprisingly similar, showing no statistically significant differences across a slew of com- 
parisons. 6 They show no appreciable differences in parental income, educational attain- 
ment, attendance at public or private schools as children, attendance at a school within 
the region, length of residency in the metropolitan area, 7 parent age, church attendance 
or religious affiliation, marital status, employment status, first language, and whether or 
not their spouse is employed. Looking just at the characteristics of children in charter 
schools, we find that they are also quite similar in age, gender, and numbers of siblings 
to the children of parents who opt for non-charter options. 

Nearly two-thirds of the parents in our survey said they had “considered a school other 
than their neighborhood public school” (73 percent in Milwaukee, 70 percent in D.C., 
and 56 percent in Denver). Thus, even though some parents either did not know they 
could make a choice, or did not want to consider other schools, the majority of these 
low- and moderate-income parents did make an active choice. 

1 
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Across our sample, 37 percent placed their child in the closest public school (even 
though they told us they “considered other schools,” and we did not want to rule out 
this form of choice), 15 percent placed their child in another district (non-charter) pub- 
lic school, and another 11 percent chose an out-of-district public school (mostly in the 
Denver metro area). By contrast, 19 percent of parents had enrolled children in private 
schools, and 14 percent of families in the three cities chose charter schools. 8 



Quite apart from the 
demographic similari- 
ties of the two groups , 
charter parents and 
non-charter parents look 
alike as school choosers. 
The same proportions 
of charter and non- 
charter parents learned 
about their school choice 
opportunities via word 
of mouth , use of media , 
and school-initiated 
outreach. 



In every city, the parents in our sample reported being very satisfied with their school 
choice, perhaps even more so than in other surveys, which consistently show high satis- 
faction levels. More than two-thirds of these low- and moderate-income parents report 
being “very” satisfied (at the extreme end of a 5-point scale), and nearly 90 percent are 
either “very” or “somewhat” satisfied. This is a higher degree of satisfaction than found 
in earlier studies of public school parents by Phi Delta Kappa 9 and the U.S. Department 
of Education. 10 The latter study, for example, found that of a cross section of all public 
school parents, 61 percent of parents were “very satisfied”with public schools of choice, 
compared to 52 percent “very satisfied” for their assigned public schools. Our survey 
result of 68 percent “very satisfied” is above this range, and from a low- and moder- 
ate-income group in cities where the actual school performance is substantially below 
national averages. 

HOW CHARTER PARENTS CHOOSE 



Quite apart from the demographic similarities of the two groups, charter parents and 
non-charter parents look alike as school choosers. The same proportions of charter and 
non-charter parents learned about their school choice opportunities via word of mouth, 
use of media, and school-initiated outreach. 

Once parents know that school choices are possible, they use the same methods to learn 
about schools. Their most important source of information is parents with children 
in the schools under consideration, or friends. Parents say they rely on these sources 
because they trust them to give unbiased information. Parents who choose charters and 
public schools are equally likely (60 percent) to consider their child’s opinions about 
schools, and to consider how far a school is from home. 

Parents in both groups are equally likely to visit a school (about 85 percent do so), take 
their child to a school, consult with other parents and/or other family members and 
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friends, review printed materials, and utilize a parent information center. They talk to 3 

the same number of people in their social network about their decision, are equally g 

2 

interested in consulting a school counselor, and place the same level of faith and trust in ^ 

n: 

school officials. 5 

n: 

o 

Finally, charter parents and other parents consider and apply to the same number of $ 

TO 

schools. When asked to single out the most important factor in their final choice, both 
charter parents and non-charter parents cite academic factors, including quality teachers 
and high performance. As one non-charter school mother responded to our open-ended 
question, “I wanted a school with better teachers, better books, and a better all-around 
atmosphere.” 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHARTER PARENTS 
AND OTHER CHOOSERS 



Though charter school parents in our three cities do not have more education and 
income than other parents and do not place a higher priority on academic concerns, 
there are a few differences between parents who choose charters and those who choose 
other schools. 11 A subgroup of charter school parents — particularly those who rank aca- 
demic issues as their top priority — do display somewhat more sophistication and ambi- 
tion about their school search than most non-charter parents. 

Though all parents care about how far a school is from home, parents who choose 
charter schools are apparently more willing than other parents to trade off convenience 
for other factors. In fact, 85 percent of charter students are not in the closest school 
to home, compared to 60 percent for children of other choosers. Parents who choose 
charters also cast a wider net, using a larger number of information sources — 72 percent 
used two or more sources, compared to 59 percent of parents who selected non-charter 
options. And larger proportions of charter than non-charter parents (44 percent versus 
28 percent) said they emphasized written materials about schools over word of mouth, 
though they used both kinds of resources. 

One big difference is in the use of school websites: Half of the charter parents viewed 
school websites during their search process, while only about a quarter of the non- 
charter group (28 percent) did so. The largest gap in website use was in Washington, 
D.C., where charter schools are more likely to have websites than other schools, and the 



When asked to single out 
the most important fac- 
tor in their final choice , 
both charter parents 
and non-charter parents 
cite academic factors, 
including quality teach- 
ers and high p erf or- 
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smallest gap was in Denver, where virtually all schools have available websites. Thus, dif- 
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ferences in use might reflect the availability of web-based information rather than par- 
ents’ preferences among sources of information. 


HOPES, 


Because we did not assess the academic performance of charter schools in these three 
cities, we cannot say whether charter parents’ greater reliance on multiple sources of 
written information and websites leads them to make better choices. But we can say that 
charter parents are more satisfied than other choosers. (On a 1-4 scale where l=very sat- 
isfied and 4=very unsatisfied, charter parents scored 1.3 and other choosers 1.5.) Charter 
parents are more satisfied in all three cities, with the largest difference in Milwaukee 
and the smallest difference in D.C. On another measure, parents who chose non-charter 
public schools are quite happy (84 percent were “very” or “somewhat” satisfied across our 
sample), but 97 percent of charter parents are “very or somewhat” satisfied. This satisfac- 
tion rate is nearly identical to the 96 percent satisfaction rate reported by parents who 
chose private schools for their children. Within the charter parent group, those who val- 
ued academics most are also the most highly satisfied. 


Private school parents 


The comparable satisfaction rates led us to ask whether parents who chose charter 
schools sought the same kinds of information as parents who chose private schools. We 


more often name school 


found important differences. Parents who chose private schools are different from par- 


culture as their most 


ents who chose charters and other public schools — more likely to be married, to have 
attended private schools themselves as children, and to describe themselves as religiously 


important factor in 


active. However, we did not find that private school parents sought more information or 


picking a school, while 


chose more carefully. Charter parents are far more likely to learn about choice options 
through school actions, such as letters to prospective parents and other written informa- 


charter parents are more 


tion (32 percent versus 13 percent), while private school families are more likely to learn 


likely to choose schools 


about choice through their social networks (49 percent versus 38 percent). 


based on academic 


When it comes to actually selecting a school, academic concerns again weighed more 
heavily on charter parents in our sample than on the families that opted for private 


factors. 


schools. Private school parents more often name school culture (environment, safety, 
values) as their most important factor in picking a school (36 percent versus 19 percent), 
while charter parents are more likely to choose schools based on academic factors (71 
percent versus 58 percent). When asked about the most important source of information 
they relied on, private school parents are more likely to say family or personal knowledge 
(68 percent versus 40 percent), while charter choosers are more likely to mention teach- 
ers or administrators (47 percent versus 25 percent). 




In short, while charter parents are just as satisfied with their schools as private school 
parents, the two groups learn about choice and gather information in somewhat differ- 
ent ways, with charter parents emphasizing academics and school-based information 
relatively more than social network information. 
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Since all parents in our sample made some sort of choice, it is not likely that char- 
ter choosers’ higher degree of satisfaction is due simply to cognitive dissonance — the 
tendency to justify a decision by focusing on the positive aspects of the object chosen. 
We speculate that better information might lead to greater satisfaction: private school 
parents have the advantage of choosing known quantities, while charter school parents 
learn enough about the schools they choose to be confident that they have obtained 
what they sought. 



SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR FINDINGS 



In most respects, charter parents are no different from other parents who make other 
school choices in an urban setting. That overarching finding is new but not entirely 
unexpected — once parents are in a “choice mode,” they are likely to review an array of 
school types that they may never have considered before. 

Clearly charter parents are not ill-informed consumers of school choice, as some critics 
have suggested. But neither are they parents with overwhelming socioeconomic advan- 
tages — at least not when compared with other low- and moderate-income families that 
exercise school choice in urban areas. 



In most respects , charter 
parents are no different 
from other parents who 
make other school choices 
in an urban setting. 



Nor are parents who choose charters an elite group that has greater information 
resources than parents who choose other public schools. Like other low- and moderate- 
income parents in our sample, charter parents are not accustomed to choosing schools, 
but they know what they want in a school and make serious efforts to inform them- 
selves. 

Policymakers should especially take note that charter parents do their own homework in 
making school choices and are happier with the results than parents who pick non-char- 
ter public options. These facts suggest that districts and schools would be well advised to 
provide more and better information about all their schools — academic quality, curricu- 
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t lum, and other school features — since there is a surprisingly robust audience of low- and 
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£ moderate-income parents eager to educate themselves about schooling options. 
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2 This research was not designed to learn about the small number of families who do 
£ not exercise choice even when they have the opportunity to do so. It may be that those 

O 

families are less savvy than those who choose, or those families may prefer, for whatever 
reason, to trust the district to provide for their children. Whatever the case, there may 
always be some families who choose not to choose, making it incumbent on school sys- 
tems that offer choice as a mainstream option to think carefully about how to ensure 
that all students are placed into high-quality schools. 
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Future research might examine why charter schools are more successful than other pub- 
lic schools at matching parents’ expectations; how districts can better provide informa- 
tion to address parent concerns; and what kinds of safeguards need to be put in place to 
provide for students whose parents choose not to participate in a choice-based public 
school system. 



NOTES 

1. While these criticisms and concerns are often expressed informally and anecdotally in media outlets, 
some of the most thoughtful skepticism in this vein comes from Jeffrey Henig, Rethinking School 
Choice: Limits of the Market Metaphor (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995); Scott Abernathy, 
School Choice and the Future of American Democracy (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2005); 
and Courtney Bell, “All Choices Created Equal? How Good Parents Select “Failing” Schools” 
(working paper, National Center for the Study of Privatization in Education, Columbia University, 
October 2005). 

2. See, for example, Paul Teske and Mark Schneider, “What Research Can Tell Policymakers About 
School Choice” Journal of Policy Analysis and Management'll, no. 4 (2001): 609-31. 

3. Our telephone survey of low- and moderate-income parents, with annual incomes of less than S50K, 
was fielded in the fall of 2005 in Washington, D.C. (300 parents), Milwaukee (300 parents), and 
Denver (200 parents). All three of these cities can be characterized as “mature” choice sites that offer 
parents a variety of educational options. The cities are also similar in population size. In Washington, 
D.C., almost 25 percent of public school students are now enrolled in charter schools, and another 

6 to 7 percent attend private schools with aid from a privately funded scholarship program and a 
new federally funded voucher program. Milwaukee and Washington are the two large cities in the 
nation with the longest-running and most far-reaching school choice programs, so local knowledge 
and information availability should be relatively advanced. We selected Denver to complement our 
fieldwork in Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., because Denver’s choice offerings are closer to those 
of many medium-sized American cities. Denver has public school choice, and about 10 percent of its 
public school students attend charter schools. Unlike Milwaukee and Washington, D.C., however, 
Denver does not offer vouchers. 
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4. Across our sample, for the five quintiles, 16 percent report less than $10K income, 19 percent 
between S10-20K, 24 percent between S20-30K, 20 percent from S30-40K, and 21 percent from 
S40-50K. 

5. This was also true in surveys of parents by Mark Schneider, Paul Teske, and Melissa Marschall, 

Choosing Schools: Consumer Choice and the Quality of American Schools (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2000) and in the survey by Emily Van Dunk and Anneliese Dickman, “School Choice and the 
Question of Accountability: The Milwaukee Experience” (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004). 

6. We define “different” as statistically significant differences above a 95 percent likelihood that we can 
reject the null hypothesis of “no difference.” 

7. On the importance of length of residence for knowledge about local schools, see Paul Teske, Mark 
Schneider, Michael Mintrom, and Sam Best, “Establishing the Micro Foundations of a Macro 
Theory: Information, Movers, and the Competitive Market for Local Public Goods "American 
Political Science Review 87, no. 3 (1993): 702-13. 

8. Washington, D.C., has the highest proportion of families choosing charters (21 percent, compared to 
11 percent in Milwaukee and 7 percent in Denver). For private schools, Milwaukee leads the sample 
with 26 percent of students in private schools, compared to 20 percent in D.C. and only 14 percent in 
Denver. 

9. This poll can be accessed at http://www.pdkintl.org/kappan/kpollpdf.htm. 

10. See Edith McArthur, Kelly W. Colopy, and Beth Schlaine, “Use of School Choice,” NCES 95-742R 
(Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 1995). 

11. Whenever we highlight a difference between charter and other parents in this section, it is based 
upon a statistically meaningful difference between the groups, analyzed at the 95 percent level of 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER 

Life After Charters: School 
Districts and Charter 
School Growth 

Christine Campbell and Deborah Warnock 



W hen Dayton Mayor Rhine McLin heard the news in spring 2005 

that 23 more charter schools wanted to open their doors in her city, 
she was outraged. Dayton, Ohio, home to just 34 district schools, 
already had 36 charter schools. “I would say they are trying to experiment with Dayton 
to see if they can truly dismantle public schools,” McLin told the local paper. “If it 
works here, the whole system of public education as we know it will not exist. Is that a 
good thing? No.” 1 



Though only 13 of the 23 proposed schools in Dayton actually opened, 2 more than a 
few superintendents and school board presidents in districts across the country echo 
McLin’s fear that a sudden influx of charter schools will put traditional school districts 
out of business. 

In Albany, New York, for example, the head of the local teachers union says that charter 
schools are “siphoning off nearly 20 percent of our kids and our funding . . . We’re at the 
saturation point where someone has to say enough is enough.” 3 In Detroit, Michigan, 
charters and inter-district school choice account for about half of the 9,300 students 
who left the beleaguered Detroit Public Schools in 2004. 4 The Detroit public school 
district projects that by 2008 its total enrollment will be somewhere around 100,000 
students — down from almost 175,000 students in 1999. 5 Choice and charter schools 
may be marginal threats to most school districts — but in places like Dayton, Albany, and 
Detroit the new schools can no longer be ignored. 
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Such stories mark an important turning point for the charter movement and the dis- 
tricts it affects. Since the inception of the movement 15 years ago, the notion that char- 
ter schools might be numerous enough to pose a threat to traditional public schools has 
been a remote and rhetorical concern among critics. Today, at least in some districts, 
such threats are no longer so abstract. But as advocates on both sides of the issue con- 
sider charters and their effects in places like Dayton, Albany, and Detroit, it is important 
to keep in mind two areas of context that are easily ignored but greatly inform whether 
charters threaten districts as some fear: the broader demographic trends in these cities, 
and how the districts are responding to competition. 

ONE DISTRICT’S DRAIN IS ANOTHER’S PRESSURE VALVE 



Charter schools can serve either as a pressure valve or as a drain for school districts, 
depending on changes in the student population. If the number of school-aged children 
is growing and a district is gaining enrollment, the district can afford to lose students 
to charter schools. In such cases, charter schools may serve as a pressure valve, relieving 
the district of having to provide new facilities and hire more staff. Charters might even 
take a disproportionate share of students who are hard to serve, or who need unusually 
expensive remedial services. By contrast, in localities where the school-aged population 
is stable or in decline, any competition — even with other districts — could lead to falling 
enrollments and reduced funding, if the districts’ funding formulas are linked to enroll- 
ment. 6 

Consider, for example, the following urban districts where charter schools have a high 
percentage of the total number of enrolled students. 7 

Table 1 shows that the three districts with some of the highest proportions of charter 
schools are losing enrollment, but it also shows seven districts with high proportions of 
charters actually gaining enrollment — here, charters are the pressure valve. 



TABLE l. “HOT SPOT” CHARTER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




School 

Districts 


% 

Enrolled 
in Charter 
Schools 
2005-2006 


# 

Students 
in Charter 
Schools 
2005-2006 


# Students 
in 

Traditional 

Public 

Schools 

2005-2006 


Change in 
District 
Enrollment 
1990-2000 


Change in 
Population-SDDS 

School- 

Total 

„ Aged 

Population 

Population 












Dayton 


25 


6,234 


19,000 


- 4,000 


- 19,111 


- 1,115 


Detroit 


21 


20,834 


78,996 


- 20,681 


- 76,705 


13,756 


Wash. D . C . 


20 


16,660 


65,099 


- 10,539 


- 34,840 


4,798 


Kansas City 


15 


5,764 


32,687 


3,458 


- 17,470 


1,818 


Milwaukee 


14 


15,153 


95,600 


7,906 


- 31,064 


7,892 


Minneapolis 


13 


5,558 


37,865 


12,303 


14,069 


11,723 


Philadelphia 


10 


21,096 


191,510 


15,748 


- 68,027 


26,468 


Mesa 


8 


6,117 


74,000 


10,570 


97,025 


16,936 


Denver 


8 


6,014 


73,018 


11,394 


87,511 


16,962 


San Diego 


7 


9,937 


125,870 


21,429 


57,942 


23,951 



Source: This table was generated by Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) demographer and data analyst Mary Beth Celio 
and researcher Deborah Warnock on June y, 2006. The table is comprised from many sources. 8 



Dayton, Detroit, and Washington, D.C., showed overall declines in enrollment 
between 1990 and 2000, ranging from a loss of 4,000 students in Dayton, to 10,500 
in Washington, D.C., to 20,600 in Detroit. According to census data, the number of 
school-aged children in two of the three cities has increased slightly in the last 10 years, 
with Washington, D.C., growing by 4,700 children, and Detroit growing by 13,700 
children. The growth, however, does not offset the enrollment declines experienced in 
either of these districts. Dayton, on the other hand, is the only district among the 10 
highlighted here that is losing enrollment and facing a decline in the number of school- 
aged children in the city. 
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These three districts appear to have been in trouble for a long time. Figure 1 shows that 



enrollment was in decline before charters arrived. 

FIGURE l. THREE DISTRICT’S ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
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Washington, D.C., Dayton, and, to a lesser extent, Detroit have all experienced not only 



district went from enrolling 168,956 students in 1990 to 153,034 in 2003, losing 

16,000 students, or almost 10 percent of its enrollment. Washington, D.C., went from 
79,165 students in 1990 to 65,099 in 2003, a drop of almost 20 percent. And in 1990, 
Dayton enrolled 33,452 students. By 2003, the Dayton district had only 18,491 children 
enrolled, a loss of almost half of its students. 

The red marks in figure 1 show the year that charter schools became law in each of the 
states, and illustrate that, in each case, enrollment was falling before charter schools 
arrived. In all three cases, however, the passage of a charter school law coincided with a 
faster rate of enrollment decline. In Detroit, traditional public schools were declining at 
an average of 1,532 children each year during the time period from 1987 to 1994, when 
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using CCD Build A Table tool, 
http://hces.ed.gov/ccd/bat/ 




significant but steady declines in enrollment over the last 10 to 20 years. The Detroit 
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charter schools arrived. After charter schools opened, traditional public schools declined 
at a faster rate, losing an average of 1,980 children each year during the time period of 
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1994 to 2003 (approximately 440 more children leaving each year). The same holds true 
in Washington, D.C., and Dayton. In Washington, D.C., the district was declining by 
an average of 829 children per year in the eight years before charter schools opened. 
After charter schools, the district declined by an average of 1,838 per year, or an average 
loss of more than 1,000 more children a year from 1995 to 2003. In Dayton, the district 
was losing an average of 427 children per year from 1987 to 1998. After charter schools 
arrived, the decline was dramatic — 1,641 per year, or an additional 1,220 children per 
year. 

Though demographics, local economies, and other education policies may have played 
part in the increased pace of decline in these cities, charters may have done so as well. 

The bottom line is that even among these ten urban districts facing severe competition 
from charter schools, seven appear to have maintained and increased their enrollment, 
thanks in part to continued growth in the cities’ school-aged population. In the other 
three districts that experienced enrollment decline, they have most likely suffered some 
net funding losses if their funds are tied to enrollment. 9 
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CHARTER EFFECTS DEPEND ON DISTRICT RESPONSES 


While charter schools 


While charter schools pose a competitive threat in a number of urban charter hot spots, 


pose a competitive 


the most powerful income reducer in Detroit, Washington, D.C., and Dayton is persis- 


threat in a number 


tent enrollment decline over several decades. Declining enrollment is due to a variety 
of causes, including faltering local economies, demographic shifts, and white flight to 


of urban charter hot 


suburban schools, as well as the availability of new schooling options, including inter- 


spots , the most power- 


district school choice, vouchers, and charter schools. Districts cannot control demo- 
graphics, but they can control how they respond. The belated response of many districts 


ful income reducer in 


to these shifts has often left districts with costly excess capacity on their hands. 


Detroit , Washington, 


Losing students to charter schools — or for any other reason — means districts have 


D.C., and Dayton is 


fewer students to educate and thus lower costs. However, district costs typically do not 


persistent enrollment 


decline smoothly as students leave. Classrooms where enrollment declines from 20 to 
18 students still need teachers paid the same salaries no matter how many students they 


decline over several 




decades. 
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Districts cannot control 
demographics, but they 
can control how they 
respond. The belated 
response of many dis- 
tricts to these shifts has 
often left districts with 
costly excess capacity on 
their hands. 



teach. Unless districts shed unneeded staff, buildings, busses, and other assets, they will 
struggle to reduce costs to match enrollment. 

A number of studies suggest that districts are slow to respond to charter school compe- 
tition, if they respond at all. 10 Of course, part of this indifference may simply result from 
the fact that most urban districts are not, in fact, losing significant numbers of students 
to charter schools. District personnel see few reasons to respond to competition when 
they feel it has little effect on their enrollment, or when enrollment decline is gradual 
enough for them to manage teacher employment declines through attrition. 11 This is 
often the case, even when charter schools saturate a district. The tardy response of dis- 
tricts to charter competition is not altogether surprising, given that districts have failed 
to respond to competition from private schools, neighboring school districts, and other 
demographic and economic shifts enumerated above. 

When researchers do find competitive responses in districts, the responses tend to fol- 
low a pattern. Frederick Hess of the American Enterprise Institute provides a good 
summary: 

The competitive effects . . .tend to be relatively consistent: the opening of new 
schools organized around a specific philosophy or theme , the addition of pro- 
grams such as all-day kindergarten , an increase in curricular resources, the 
introduction of new programs consistent with parent preferences, new con- 
cern for publicity, and replacement of the superintendent with a “reformer. ” 12 

All of these responses are generally discrete initiatives designed to address particu- 
lar parent demands for programs and services (for example, all day kindergarten, or 
Montessori programs) or to influence parents’ school choices (for example, publicity 
campaigns). By contrast, hiring a reform-minded superintendent may make large-scale 
change more likely. Yet on balance, research suggests that districts do not typically 
respond to choice with deep or radical change. 



Making hard choices is something that many districts avoid, not just those with charter 
schools. Over time, failure to reduce staff, facilities, and transportation services, often 
considered “fixed costs,” can have disastrous consequences. Seattle, a district without 
charter schools, has been losing students for decades. In 1965, Seattle enrolled 97,000 
students in 121 buildings. Today it enrolls 47,000 in 99 buildings — and it hasn’t closed 
a school in 19 years. 13 Seattle faces a $15 million shortfall in 2006, and a $25 million 




shortfall in 2007. Only in 2006 did Seattle begin the painful — and therefore long- 
deferred — process of closing schools and divesting itself of unneeded assets. 

In short, with or without charter schools, districts still need to face the reality that 
they operate in a highly competitive, volatile environment — and they must learn 
how to respond effectively. 
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CHARTERS AS OPPORTUNITY TO OVERCOME DISTRICT DENIAL: 
THE CASE OF DAYTON 



A recent study by the Center on Reinventing Public Education (CRPE) suggests 
that districts might be more sensitive to funding declines caused by charter schools 
than to those caused by other factors. When there is an official choice program, and 
public funds are being transferred from the district to other identifiable schools, 
these districts are sent strong undeniable signals that competition is real. 14 Reform- 
minded superintendents and civic leaders can use the threat of competition from 
charter schools as a leverage point for promoting their own reform agendas, 15 or they 
can respond to competition by revamping their principal workforce. 16 



The CRPE research included a case study of Dayton, the district among the urban hot 
spots that is facing the most pressure from charter schools, and the only one facing a 
decline in school-aged children. 17 Taking a closer look at how this district is responding 
to charter school growth provides some preliminary lessons to other districts on how 
they might begin to mount a competitive strategy. 

On the same spring day in 2005 that Dayton Mayor McLin was expressing outrage 
over the looming influx of more charters, Superintendent Percy Mack took a different 
approach, telling reporters, “We are not going to fold. We are going to be the system 
of choice in this community.” 18 Dayton is finding ways to compete, in part because of 
enrollment pressure caused by charter schools, and in part due to threats from Ohio’s 
accountability system, which had labeled Dayton as a district in academic emergency. 
These pressures have led the district to focus as never before on boosting academic 
achievement and attracting families back to district schools. 

Many of Dayton’s reform efforts are not new to districts, or even to Dayton, and they 
are not particular to responding to choice. They are, in fact, basic efforts that school 
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reform advocates believe districts should be doing if they want to improve schools and 
be effective and attractive to parents and children. What makes them interesting is that 
they are taking place in the context of intense competition, and that Dayton is using 
them to try to attract people to the district. District leaders point to one sign that their 
efforts are starting to pay off — kindergarten enrollment increased by 150 students for 
the 2005-2006 school year. 

Dayton’s recovery effort has just begun, so it would be premature to judge whether the 
district’s reforms will work. However, early indicators suggest that there are lessons to be 
learned from this struggling but determined district: 

LESSON #1: Offer Parents Choices 

Dayton Public Schools is trying to help schools compete by offering parents new 
options within the traditional district school system. Dayton, like other districts facing 
competition, recognized that it was hard to cope with a variety of new competitors if it 
only offered families the option of attending their traditional neighborhood schools. 

As a result, the district developed a variety of programs to serve as magnets across the 
district and to improve student achievement within neighborhood schools. In explain- 
ing this focus, an official said that the district is emphasizing academics — something the 
district had not done well for years — “because we knew that going out and marketing 
without a product to market wouldn’t work.” 

LESSON # 2: Reach Out to Parents 

Like many urban districts, Dayton advertises on television, radio, newspaper, and bill- 
boards. Dayton’s advertising budget, however, is surprisingly large — it spent almost 
$600,000 over the past three years. 19 By contrast, Columbus Public Schools, a district 
three times the size and budget of Dayton, has no advertising line item in their budget. 
Dayton is trying to attract students who have already left for schools of choice as well as 
reach the parents of first-time students. 

At the school level, school personnel spoke about how their students’ daily experiences 
reflected on their school as an organization. As one principal put it, “the child is your 
best public relations person.” Another principal reinforced that sentiment: “Ultimately, I 
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think that parents choose schools based on how their children feel about the people that 3 
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they meet each day when they come to school.” c 



This focus on fostering mutual respect between the school and home, and on positive 3 
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personal interactions in the schools is no small transformation for the district, where > 

— I 

for years parents were treated poorly and ignored. School leaders in Dayton saw these 5 

personal connections as a way to “compete” for their students. In some ways, they were 
competing on trust, using interpersonal interactions to build stronger relationships 
between families and schools. 20 



LESSON #3: Take Oversight Seriously 



Districts that compete with an abundance of charter schools must take their public 
oversight duties far more seriously than most districts. This means making hard choices 
about the viability of individual schools and looking for ways to salvage them — or fail- 
ing that, close them. In Dayton, leaders talked about a school’s viability in terms of 
enrollment, leadership, academic performance, and parent satisfaction. District officials 
realized that paying for excess classrooms and unpopular schools made it harder for the 
whole district to improve and compete. In the last two years, Dayton has reconstituted 
four low-performing schools. It has also closed 16 schools since the introduction of 
charters in 1998. Nonetheless, declining enrollment has still left the district with more 
buildings than it needs, suggesting that this kind of oversight is not a one-time event, 
and that more closings and consolidations are necessary. 

LESSON #4: Address Policy Barriers 

Districts have a hard time helping their schools compete because of the ways they tra- 
ditionally manage finance, transportation, and facilities. Even when district leaders try 
to help schools compete by providing more options or by closing low-performing or 
under-enrolled schools, district administrative systems often get in the way. 

In particular, finance, transportation, and facilities systems are ill-equipped to deal with 
the stresses introduced by choice. When the allocation of dollars lags behind students 
as they move from school to school, for example, schools may find that their budgets 
do not reflect their actual enrollments. As of 2005, Dayton student enrollment counts 
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happened only twice a year. If a school gained students in the meantime, their budget 
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remained unchanged even though their expenses may have increased. More frequent 
counts and the use of weighted student funding that follows students wherever they go 
are practical solutions to this problem. 
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Dayton Public Schools transports students throughout the city to district schools of 
choice or charter schools, which creates daunting transportation costs. The district has 
gone beyond traditional bussing systems and has tried accessing public transporta- 
tion, but even the public transit cannot handle the increased ridership at current prices. 
Dayton may need to think of alternatives, such as contracting out, giving families trans- 
portation vouchers, or cutting back service as ways to approach this dilemma. 


Finance, transportation. 


Dayton, like most districts, continues to own and manage all public school buildings, 
which leaves the district dealing with the fixed costs associated with schools losing 
enrollment. Dayton’s CFO called fixed costs the district’s “biggest burden.” Purchase- 
lease agreements, pub lie- private partnerships, or getting out of the real estate business 
altogether are ways districts can get creative about their fixed costs. Each of these pros- 


and facilities systems 


pects comes with possible downsides (loss of long-term capacity, potential corruption, 
windfalls for developers). However, the costs are significant enough to warrant investi- 


are ill-equipped to deal 


gating and piloting new options. 


•with the stresses intro- 


Pursuing legislative and other fiscal policy changes to allow dollars to follow students, 


duced by choice. 


rethinking how students get to and from school, and exploring more flexible facilities 
arrangements are an important step to help schools compete. 

CONCLUSION 




Both the national data and the Dayton mini-case study suggest that districts facing 
charter school proliferation can best compete simply by bringing a renewed sense of 
urgency to improving district schools in general. In some sense, separating out the pres- 
sures created by choice and crafting specific responses to charter school growth may 
be beside the point. Dayton’s experience highlights that helping schools compete is 
about the basics: monitoring performance, making connections with parents, providing 
schooling options that fit different needs, intervening in chronically low-performing 
schools, and scaling back fixed costs by getting rid of unneeded assets. 




Can traditional public school districts survive charter school growth? This is a complex 
question. What is clear from the evidence presented here is that indeed, some can. In 
charter hot spots like Mesa, Arizona, and Kansas City, Missouri, districts can continue 
to grow even as charter school enrollment grows. And in cities where enrollment has 
plummeted, like Detroit or Washington, D.C., district officials need to ask why people 
are leaving their schools and work to win families back. 
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If there is a poster child for those who fear that charter school proliferation will under- 
mine schools districts, Dayton is it. Even in Dayton, however, the conclusion of the 
charter school story is far from settled. The district can work on addressing excess capac- 
ity, lobbying for changes in state finance policy, and rethinking transportation. Dayton 
also has a good chance of competing with charter schools and winning back students — 
in 2004-2005, the district schools outperformed charter schools on state tests and on 
meeting requirements of the federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) law. 21 In August 
2006, the district learned that it had moved out of “academic emergency” status and 
missed meeting NCLB’s measure of “adequate yearly progress”by .01 percent, a fairly 
stunning achievement by many accounts. 22 



In the end, charter school growth, when viewed in the broader context of enrollment 
decline, does more to shine a bright light on the challenges districts already face than to 
signify a dismantling of public education as we know it. Districts faced with such com- 
petition would be wise to confront those problems sooner rather than later. 
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CHAPTER 2: LIFE AFTER CHARTERS 



CHAPTER 

A One-Day Ceasefire: 

What Charter School and 
Teachers Union Leaders Say 
When They Meet 

Lydia Rainey, Andrew J. Rotherham, and Paul T. Hill 



T here is no love lost between teachers unions and charter schools. In fact, 
most states passed charter laws in the face of high-pressure union lob- 
bying and threats of political retribution. Unions oppose charter schools 
because the new schools bypass collective bargaining agreements and enable publicly 
funded institutions to hire non-unionized teachers. Indeed, many early charter advo- 
cates hoped to overhaul the hiring, firing, and prerogatives of teachers — and thereby 
break the unions’ power. 



Conflict between charter advocates and unions continues to this day. In state legis- 
latures, unions are pressing to limit the numbers of charter schools; in state courts, 
union lawyers are asserting that the very concept of chartering is inconsistent with state 
constitutions and local school board control of public education. The venue of hostili- 
ties changes from time to time: In the past two years, teachers unions in California 
and Massachusetts openly agitated to get teachers in charter schools to unionize, while 
charter school associations and school heads resisted. In New York, the teachers union 
simultaneously lobbied against lifting the legislative cap on the number of charter 
schools while suggesting that the union might support a higher cap if charter teachers 
were allowed to opt in to local bargaining units. 



While tensions and disputes between unions and charter advocates persist, the charter- 
union battleground has shifted subtly in the last 15 years as thousands of charter schools 
opened across the country. Even the most vociferous union foe of charter schools no 
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longer thinks that charter schools are an ephemeral educational fad that will soon disap- 
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pear. At the same time, the naive hopes of some early charter advocates that the unions 
could be broken or placated to make way for charter schools have also faded. The two 
sides are no longer battling over either the charter school movement’s or the unions’ 
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right to exist. Today, the battle is primarily waged over how best to co-exist — and with 
that fledgling recognition, the two longtime adversaries have begun to explore some 
small-scale efforts at accommodation. More than ever before, charter leaders and union 
officials are beginning to deal with one another within charter schools, as teachers at 
some charters opt to bargain collectively. And a handful of local unions — notably New 
York City’s United Federation of Teachers — have even joined the charter school move- 
ment in a fashion, opting to running a small number of charter schools on their own. 


The two sides are no 


A sidebar (page 34) briefly explores some of the new teachers union-charter school col- 
laborations. No one, of course, expects that these modest pilot efforts will lead either 
side to abandon its position. Yet it is important to explore the likely impact on indi- 
vidual charter schools and unions as more charters become unionized and as more 
unionized instructors teach in charter schools. Will grassroots exposure change charter 


longer battling over the 


schools or unions? Will existing conflicts only spread — or will first-person contact lead 


other's right to exist. 


to more moderation? 


Today, the battle is pri- 


In May 2006, the National Charter School Research Project (NCSRP) and the 


marily waged over how 


Progressive Policy Institute convened a meeting in Washington, D.C., of 30 union and 
charter leaders to discuss the future of the charter school-union relationship. Every 


best to co-exist. 


senior union official and charter association leader invited agreed to attend — evidence of 
the importance of the issues raised, if not of a desire to calm hostilities. Both the hosts 
and the attendees treated the meeting as a kind of diplomatic summit that might or 
might not have practical consequences. 

This chapter summarizes highlights of the conference discussion and suggests next steps 
that might help charter and union leaders expand their current and somewhat narrow 
ceasefire zone. Conference participants were guaranteed anonymity to ensure frank dis- 
cussion and are therefore not identified by name in the pages that follow. 1 




BOTH SIDES SAY THEY WOULD LIKE TO DE-ESCALATE 
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Despite their many conflicts, union and charter school leaders both profess to be dedi- S 

> 

cated to the children they serve. Neither side wants their conflict to drive families out of £> 
public education or to lead to reductions in funding for public schools. Moreover, both 
camps recognize that the other is here for the foreseeable future. This recognition of 
mutual interests underlies the sentiment, shared by both charter school and union advo- 
cates, that the two sides would benefit from a temporary truce. 

Somewhat surprisingly, several of the very union leaders who led anti-charter campaigns 
in state legislatures and launched lawsuits against charter schools expressed support at 
the conference for exploring whether charter schools can create opportunities for use- 
ful experimentation with teacher-management relations. No union leader agreed to 
stop opposing charter schools. But a few agreed with charter supporters that the unions 
could benefit from exposing their members to the relaxed work rules, autonomy, and 
accountability for results intrinsic to charter schooling. Charter schools, the union reps 
argued, could help unions develop the professional working conditions that their mem- 
bers crave. As one union leader put it, “I think we need to have the opportunity within 
charter schools to experiment with [management] structures, new kinds of collective 
bargaining, and also with different types of pay systems.” 

For their part, charter school leaders would like to stop battling teachers unions in state 
legislatures and courts. Many charter advocates believe that these conflicts amount to 
a war of attrition that has stunted the charter movement’s growth, both by limiting the 
numbers of charter schools allowed, and by draining time, financial resources, and politi- 
cal capital. Though no one denied that unions had many advantages in this war of attri- 
tion, one researcher suggested that the unions’ preoccupation with 3,400 charter schools 
keeps them from improving the other 96,000 traditional public schools. 

In the end, most charter leaders flat-out opposed the unionization of charter schools. 

Yet many admired the efforts of Los Angeles’ Green Dot Charter Schools to build 
teacher collective bargaining into their schools’ basic operating plans. Charter leaders 
noted, however, that teachers in Green Dot schools were organized by a separate union 
whose leaders had been critical of traditional teachers unions. 



No union leader agreed 
to stop opposing char- 
ter schools. But a few 
agreed with charter 
supporters that unions 
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For all that charter leaders and union representatives would prefer to de-escalate ten- 
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sions, both groups believe the other side clings to beliefs and practices that are bad for 
teachers and antithetical to good teaching. 

Charter school leaders affirmed their belief in individual schools’ need to hire whom- 
ever they choose and to pay teachers based on performance and demand for skills, 
rather than on seniority. They claimed that a system of free, mutual job contracts 
between schools and teachers will attract qualified people into teaching, encourage 
schools to build satisfying professional working environments, and provide the best 
pay and most appealing jobs to the highest-performing teachers. As one charter leader 
claimed, “We’re not competing on pay, we’re not competing on security— what we are 
competing on is the promise of professional satisfaction.” 


One charter leader 


By contrast, union leaders thought professionalism was best served by delineating clear 
roles, work rules, rights, and responsibilities for teachers. They did not trust that school 
entrepreneurs would respect teachers, and they relayed anecdotes about hostile work 


claimed, “We’re not com- 


atmospheres in charter schools where teachers were allegedly treated as commodities 
and fired for irrelevancies (including suggesting the need for a union). One said, “What 


peting on pay, we’re not 


I hear in charter schools is a complete derogation of teacher knowledge, of teacher 


competing on security — 


skill.” Another union leader foresaw the elimination of teacher input in charter school 
decisionmaking and an overall lack of respect for teachers in a “charter model domi- 


what we are competing 


nated by corporate chains.” 


on is the promise of pro- 


The two sides, in short, were not inclined to see shades of gray. Charter leaders, for 


fessional satisfaction.” 


example, did not acknowledge the smooth collaboration between principals and teach- 
ers that exists in a number of unionized schools; union leaders, meanwhile, did not 
acknowledge that the majority of charter schools are run not by corporate chains, but 
rather by educators and people dedicated to teaching children. 

These conflicting views about fostering good teaching were deeply held, but they were 
based largely either on personal experience in a few schools or conference gossip. 
Advocates on both sides of the divide were unable to show convincingly whether teach- 
ers have greater voice in a school when a union represents them or whether they fare 
best in a school where teachers have market power and management must work to keep 
them. Nor could attendees do much more than allege that a particular form of teacher 




employment or share in decisionmaking had predictable consequences for students. To 
be sure, both sides knew what they liked— formal representation anchored in collective 
bargaining for union participants, and quality-enforcing market forces for the charter 
advocates. But the evidence used to document each side’s claims was surprisingly thin. 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR THE MOVEMENT? 
HARD-LINERS VERSUS MODERATES 



From the first minute of the meeting, it was obvious that both unions and the charter 
movement contain a wide range of opinions, and that it was difficult to know whether 
individuals prone to confrontation or collaboration typically represented their side. 
Charter leaders noted that some union leaders who expressed support for accommoda- 
tion at the conference had also campaigned to roll back charter authorizing laws, sued 
public officials who sponsored charter schools, and threatened to block the hiring of 
teachers trained in universities that authorized charter schools. Similarly, union leaders 
noted that charter leaders who talked about finding common ground accepted funding 
from sources that openly favored breaking teachers unions and putting all schools in 
private hands. 

Nonetheless, conference participants generally agreed that it is hard to say what pro- 
portion of either side holds these irreconcilable views. As the discussion progressed it 
became apparent that the charter and union movements are both big tents. Though many 
participants could see little basis for collaboration, at least a few prominent national 
labor leaders admitted that “charters are here to stay,” while a minority of the charter 
managers present said they would not only tolerate but promote the formation of unions 
in their schools. 



A GLIMMER OF AGREEMENT ABOUT FUTURE UNIONIZATION 
AT CHARTER SCHOOLS 



While participants on both sides generally adopted a hard line, moderates from the two 
groups agreed about the form of unionization that will be most compatible with charter 
schools in the future. A number of union representatives agreed with charter leaders that 
a charter school could not be governed by a traditional district- wide collective bargain- 
ing agreement without losing its financial, managerial, and instructional flexibility— that 
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is, without becoming something other than a charter school. In particular they cited 
incompatible provisions in district contracts that govern the exact amount of time that 
can be spent on particular tasks and senior teachers’ rights to transfer from one school 
to another regardless of whether the receiving school wanted them or could comfortably 
pay their salaries. 



Union and charter moderates agreed that charter schools need to be their own bargain- 
ing unit, and that the contract should cover only those issues that teachers and man- 
agement believe make their particular school fairer, a better place to work, and more 
effective. 



THE PERSISTENT ROOTS OF MISTRUST 



Both sides expressed 
fears that the other 
would say nice things 
in a meeting such as 
ours, but would resume 
fighting as soon as they 
returned to their school 
districts. 



All participants acknowledged that genuine, inherent conflicts of interest exist between 
charter schools and teachers unions. Some activists held out hope that sharing experi- 
ences in charter schools could increase collaboration in the future, but many were skep- 
tical. Both sides expressed fears that the other would say nice things in a meeting such 
as ours, but would resume fighting as soon as they returned to their school districts. 

Most union members agreed with one of their colleagues who said, “we will never 
believe [that charter leaders] are concerned about children as long as they include 
people who want to run schools for profit.” Union leaders were also rankled by char- 
ter schools’ employment of teachers on an at-will basis, which they took to mean that 
teachers could be dismissed or ignored at management’s sole discretion. 

Charter school leaders noted that several union leaders present at the conference were 
willing to discuss the advantages of charter schools in theory but were simultaneously 
lobbying against charter school laws and bringing lawsuits against school districts that 
sponsor charter schools. Charter leaders also cited examples of union leaders from else- 
where in the country, in Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Chicago, and Seattle, who were voted 
out of office for being “too collaborative.” 
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BUILDING CONFIDENCE AND ELIMINATING | 

THE EVIDENCE VACUUM > 



This first meeting of charter school and union leaders resembled the opening talks 
between factions in a civil war. The muskets were left outside the room but were at the 
ready if needed. Still, all participants hoped to talk further. 
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Much as is the case in international diplomacy, breaking the union-charter school 
stalemate will require both sides to compromise and figure out ways to reframe their 
fundamental interests. If both sides continue defining those interests as hard-liners do 
now— keeping all public school teachers in district- wide collective bargaining agree- 
ments versus breaking unions and giving school operators near total discretion over hir- 
ing, wages, and working conditions— nothing much will change. 

The contentious relationship between union and charter activists will only lessen in the 
future if two things happen: 

First, both sides need to take what diplomats would call “confidence-building” mea- 
sures. 



For union leaders, the price of working with the charter school movement is that 
they mostly likely will be obliged to stop lobbying for strict caps on the numbers of 
charter schools, for regulations that would hamstring charter schools, and against 
proposals to spend as much on students in charter schools as in other public schools. 
Similarly, union leaders cannot expect to work with charter schools if they continue 
threatening and suing around issues that affect charter schools . 2 Union leaders will 
also need to clarify what they mean by the two attributes they frequently cite as 
missing in traditional schools, but especially in charter schools: “teacher voice” and 
“professional working environments.” Union leaders are quick to point out when 
these qualities are missing, but hard-pressed to describe how a school could suc- 
cessfully embody these ideals. 



This first meeting of 
charter school and union 
leaders resembled the 
opening talks between 
factions in a civil war. 



For charter leaders, the opportunity to work with union leaders will likely require 
them to become much clearer about what “at-will” employment and due process 
mean in charter schools. Charter leaders cannot expect to be taken seriously by 
teachers unions if they even tacitly countenance workplaces that fail to adhere to 
basic principles of due process for public employees. Movement-wide standards 
about teacher hiring, firing, and consultation about instructional decisions would 
be important inducements to unions to participate in charter schools. These basic 




protocols could still leave room for schools that make extraordinary time and effort 
demands on teachers who willingly accept them, and allow for unique features in 
collective bargaining agreements at individual schools. 
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Second, independent researchers and education experts can help soften conflict by creat- 
ing a hard body of data and facts about union teachers in charter schools in place of the 
name-calling rhetoric that now prevails in the charter school-union counterpoint. 



Remarkably little is known about the professional lives of teachers in charter schools. 
Yet that evidence vacuum only seems to inflame the fervor with which the two sides 
make competing claims. Not surprisingly, both sides prefer to believe what they 
believe — and routinely make claims based on those beliefs in public debates and 
before state legislatures. 



Remarkably little is 
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No recent studies have tested the assumptions about union teachers and charter 
schools that now put unions and charter school leaders at odds . 3 Based on existing 
data, education experts cannot answer: 

• Why many teachers leave charter schools after one to three years. 

• What proportion of teacher turnover is initiated by school management, 
and what proportion reflects teachers’ longstanding career plans (for exam- 
ple, to enter graduate school). 

• What “at-will” employment means in practice at a charter school, and 
how the meaning of at-will employment varies from one charter school to 
another. 

• Whether some charter schools manage teacher turnover effectively, and if 
so, how they do it. 

• Whether senior teachers in charter schools play different mentoring and 
school-stabilizing roles than they had played in conventional public schools. 

• Whether the experience of teachers is different in stand-alone charter 
schools or those run by providers that manage multiple schools. 

In politically charged debates like the union-charter school standoff, no one can be 
sure that partisans on both sides will use research data scrupulously and fairly as it 
emerges. Nonetheless, real-world data is preferable to mere conjecture — and evi- 
dence that bears directly on the fate of union teachers in charter schools could quiet 
frightened members of the unions’ rank and file. Hard data from charter schools 
could also curb some of the poisonous claims made in lobbying by both sides. 
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A second, potentially promising approach to generating more real-world data is 3 
to have union and charter school leaders visit, discuss, and inform their members > 

O 

about unionized charter schools, including schools run by teacher cooperatives and ^ 

unions themselves (see sidebar, page 34). As one union leader said, “If we could < 

create models that people could see, feel, touch, they would say, ‘Oh, there’s fairness > 
here, but you don’t have to have that 200-page behemoth [district collective bar- 

m 

gaining contract].’ That would be great for all the district schools as well. But you 
have to walk people through that model.” 



Ultimately, the conflict between charters and unions is no schoolyard squabble. Both 
sides have fundamental interests at risk, and the outcome of that conflict has serious 
consequences for the future of charter schools. At the very least, the continued union- 
charter school estrangement has effectively helped cap the growth of the charter school 
movement. But are the disagreements so deep that they can be managed only through 
conflict in legislatures and courts? Or is some progress possible through hard talk 
grounded in better facts and shared experience? No one can say for sure. But answers 
aren’t likely to be forthcoming until the two groups begin to take on the messy tasks of 
accommodation, of talking to each other, and of developing a better grounding in facts. 
In the years ahead, NCSRP will seek to be both an honest broker in that discussion and 
a neutral purveyor of real-world data about the experience of union teachers in charter 
schools. 
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r TALES from the trenches 



GREEN DOT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Green Dot Public Schools is a management organization that operates six secondary charter schools 
in the Los Angeles area. Steve Barr, who previously co-founded the “Rock the Vote” campaigns, 
started Green Dot in 1999 with the “vision of transforming secondary education in California.” From 
the get go, Barr urged his teachers to unionize because he felt that reform of large urban school 
districts would be impossible without union involvement. But there was some seif-interest in his 
encouragement as well: he didn’t want to face a hostile unionization campaign at a later date. 

Today, Green Dot teachers have their own collective bargaining unit, which is affiliated with the 
California Teachers Association but separate from the LAUSD teachers union (Unified Teachers 
Los Angeles, ULA). The union, named the Asociacion de Maestros Unidos, has a three-year, 28- 
page contract. It includes many reformist elements: just cause instead of tenure, professional 
workdays instead of defined minutes, and teacher performance evaluations. Green Dot management 
also agreed to revisit the tenets of the contract each year if needed. In turn, teachers are paid 
10 percent more than they would be by LAUSD, and are empowered to participate in decisions 
affecting each school, including creating a new model for management-teacher collaboration and 
developing a professional work environment. Barr cites the following evidence of success: 1) Green 
Dot received 800 applications for 80 teaching positions in 2006, and 2) Green Dot’s ninth grade 
reading intervention project, where 40 percent of Green Dot ninth graders test well below fourth 
grade reading level, yet 90 percent reach grade level by the end of their freshman year. 4 For more 
information on Green Dot schools, visit www.greendotpublicschools.org. 



AMBER CHARTER SCHOOL 

in 2001, a year after Amber Charter School opened, the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) 
approached the school about partnering. The next year, Amber Charter School signed a unique, 6- 
page labor contract that is completely separate from the over 200-page contract UFT holds with the 
district. The school and union have negotiated three times since 2002. 

The contract departs from the traditional salary schedule in three ways: it has a modified step system 
based only partially on seniority and partially on improvement in practice; second, to move beyond 
seniority pay increases, a teacher must complete a professional growth project approved by the 
joint union-management committee; and finally, salary increases for education degrees and college 
credits are only awarded if they are in a field where the school needs to develop expertise. 

The contract also spells out a grievance procedure that requires a teacher to first address a co- 
director of the school. If the grievance remains unresolved, the teacher can appeal to the school’s 
governing board. A union participant at this symposium explained the intent: “By no means did we 
want to reproduce the due process which exists in the public schools— part of the problem with that 
is that it takes so long.” School leaders argue that being part of the union increases their ability to 
find teachers that fit their bilingual education program. The school’s accountability reports tout high 
levels of student attendance and achievement. 5 For more information on the Amber Charter School, 
visit ambercharter.echalk.com. 



UFT ELEMENTARY CHARTER SCHOOL & UFT SECONDARY CHARTER SCHOOL 

In September 2005, the United Federation of Teachers opened the UFT Elementary Charter School in 
the East New York neighborhood in Brooklyn; in 2006, they opened a secondary school in the same 
area. The union set out to show that “freed from bureaucratic regulation and the school district’s 
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